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ARTICLE  III.

HIERARCHY  OF  THE  ORDER.

It is somewhat surprising to find in the middle of half-
civilised nations, such as the Burmese, Siamese, Cingalese,
and Thibetans, a religious order, with a distinct and well-
marked hierarchy, constitutions and regulations, providing
for the admission of members, determining their occupa-
tions, duties, obligations, and their mode of life, and form-
ing, as it were, a compact, solid, and perfect body, that has
subsisted, almost without change, during several centuries,
and survived the destruction of kingdoms, the fall of royal
dynasties, and all the confusion and agitation produced
by political commotions and revolutions. It is in Thibet
that the order is found existing in the greatest perfection,
under the fostering care of the Grand Lama, or High
Priest, who combines in his own person the regal as well
as the sacerdotal dignity and power. In the city of Lassa,
a pontifical court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a college
of superior Lamas impart to the order dignity, decency,
respectability, and stability, which insure its continued
existence, and more or less extend its influence over its
members living in distant countries. The period of the
introduction of Buddhism from India into Thibet is very
uncertain, if not quite unknown. Buddhist annals men-
tion that after the holding of the third council, 236 years
after Gaudania's death, some missionaries were deputed by
the president of that assembly to go and preach religion
in some parts of the Himalayan range. We may suppose
that this had reference to the southern slopes of the
mountains. Be that as it may, it appears certain that the
establishment of a pontifical chief or sovereign, with royal
prerogatives, was set up by one of the grandsons of the
great Tartar warrior Gengis in or about the middle of the
thirteenth century. In other countries, where the order